Introdudlon

a vigorous overland trade sprang up between
Europe and Asia, and continued with little
interruption by one route or another, until it
was subverted by the discovery of a sea route
round the Cape of Good Hope. The cities
which Alexander founded on the Indus and its
branches proved of the highest importance to
the newly-established trade; while NearchusY
survey of the coasts from the Indus to the
Tigris, and the subsequent embassies of Se-
leucus* and the Ptolemiest at the same time
consolidated the trade and not only gave Euro-
pean geographers an increased knowledge of
what is now Afghanistan and Baluchistan, but
acquainted them with the plains of the lower
Indus and the Ganges. The publication of the
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea% conveyed the
knowledge of the existence of the Guzerat
and Malabar ports, as well as of Masulipatam
on the Coromandel coast, and " the Gangetic
Mart ".at the head of the "great bay" of
Bengal; while Ptolemy's "Tables'' show that
in 150 A.D. traders were acquainted with the
ports on both sides of the Bay of Bengal, though

inclined to assert that the city was founded by one of Alexander's suc-
cessors. See Grote's History of Greece, Part II, chap, xciv (edit. 1862,
vol. VHI, p. 416, note 5).

* This was the famous embassy of Megasthenes, who was perhaps the
first European to see the Ganges. The substance of his narrative, which is
lost, has been transmitted by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and Arrian.
Onesicritus, who accompanied him, wrote the earliest account which we
possess of " Taprobane " or Ceylon,

t The Ptolemies established a route via the Red Sea and the Nile.

J Probably A.r>.200. C. Muller says A.D. 80-90.
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